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ment; the truly French ability to arrange all the multitudinous details 
of these complicated negotiations so that the relation of each part to the 
whole is preserved. The criticisms throughout are straightforward, 
courageous, and fair — even though we may not always be quite con- 
vinced that the motives of the German negotiators have been correctly 
understood. 

The care with which the sources have been studied and the well- 
selected references throughout make this one the most scholarly works 
on diplomatic history. It is much to be regretted that the narrow, anti- 
quated, and hide-bound conservation of the French Foreign Office should 
make it impossible for a learned scholar, belonging to a national uni- 
versity and engaged in such an important work, to consult its archives. 
Surely the old world has much to learn regarding the advantages of 
publicity. Because of the esoteric spirit of the foreign offices of European 
countries it is well nigh impossible to get at the most important docu- 
ments relating to the history of the last century. Our own country has 
earned the gratitude of jurists and scholars by its publication of annual 
volumes relating to its foreign affairs and by authorizing Professor 
Moore's monumental Digest of International Law. 

This book teaches a great lesson as to the necessity for every country 
to have at hand trained diplomatists in its hour of need — a diplomatic 
contest must always follow the struggle of armed forces upon the field 
of battle. Professor May shows how a better knowledge of the princi- 
ples of international law might possibly have enabled Jules Favre to 
withstand Bismarck's demand for the ransom of Paris. We are shown 
how the needless delays of the French negotiators at Brussels and their 
failure to draw up protocols of all their meetings, taken with their un- 
tenable attitude on certain questions, aggravated still more the dis- 
advantageous situation of France. The work will constitute a real con- 
tribution to the study of diplomatic negotiations and will elucidate many 
points of historical interest in relation to one of the most important if 
not the most important event of the last half of the nineteenth century. 

Ellery C. Stowell. 

A History of the New England Fisheries with maps. Eaymond McFar- 
land. New York : D. Appleton & Company. 1911. pp. 457. 

The New England fisheries are not so important at the present day as 
they were from the Colonial period to the end of the Civil War. In- 
dustry and commerce have developed to an unexpected degree and have 
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over-shadowed the value and role of the fisheries. They, nevertheless, 
continue to furnish employment to a large section of the community, 
but they are not, as formerly, the chief characteristic of New England, 
and the chief source of livelihood of its people. They are, however, im- 
portant in fact, although, to the country at large, the interest in them 
is more historical than practical. 

The work devoted to their history is therefore sure of a reading public, 
and the recent adjustment of the fisheries difficulties by the award of a 
temporary tribunal of the Permanent Court at The Hague makes the 
appearance of such a work timely. 

Professor McFarland has set forth clearly in the book under considera- 
tion the origin and growth of the New England fisheries. He has also 
treated both the deep sea and the inshore fisheries and he has explained 
in detail the methods of fishing employed in both. The international 
element is not overlooked, and he judiciously but briefly traces the origin 
and growth of the international controversies to which the fishery in 
Noith Atlantic waters has given rise. This, however, is not the main 
purpose of his book, but he, nevertheless, supplies the reader with the 
facts necessary to an understanding of the question, and he devotes a 
chapter to the controversy between Great Britain and the United States 
which began with the recognition of our independence in 1783 and ended 
for the present with the Hague Award of 1910. The award itself he 
prints in full in the appendix, pages 373-449. An elaborate and critical 
bibliography, pages 338-360, not only shows the sources of information 
and the care with which the author has written his work, but affords 
the reader and student an opportunity to continue his studies as far as 
he may feel disposed. An index renders reference to the text an easy 
matter and enhances the usefulness of a book whose value is otherwise 
very great. 

It is not the purpose of the present review to follow the learned author 
in his account of the origin and growth of the fisheries and the methods 
employed in the industry, but rather to assure the reader desiring in- 
formation on this topic that Professor McFarland's work is a safe and 
sure guide, and to commend him to its pages. A very careful reading 
of the text and an examination of many of the documents upon which 
Professor McFarland's work is based justifies the conclusion that the 
author has rendered a distinct service by his careful, painstaking and 
interesting study, and that his account, written in an easy and agreeable 
style, possesses genuine and permanent value. 

James Brown Scott. 



